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he can to arrange with the Government^ for the plain reason that the
Tories will fight hard against any plan proceeding from the
Liberals: all or most of the Liberals will give fair play, and even
more to a plan proceeding from the Tories.*
After some other remarks he added that
'. . . no such plan can properly proceed from any British [sic]
source but one, viz. the Government of the day.*
And he closed by propounding five questions on specific points for
Parnell to answer.
On 15 December Mrs. O'Shea wrote back that she was authorized
to reply in the affirmative to Gladstone's five questions, and enclosed
a long answer from Parnell, addressed to herself and dated the i4th.
In it the Irish leader refers to details in the previous scheme, which
prove it to have been much more moderate than the 1886 Home
Rule Bill. He says that he had always felt Gladstone to be the only
living statesman who had both the will and the power to carry a
settlement that it would be possible for him to accept and work with;
adds that he doubts Lord Carnarvon's power to do so, though he knows
him to be very well disposed, and ends by saying that, if neither party
can offer a solution of the question, he would prefer the conserva-
tives to remain in office, as under them they could at least work out,
gradually a solution of the land question.
Gladstone's rejoinder was written on 16 December 1885, the day
before the first publication of his son's unlucky disclosure. In it he
shows himself still pre-occupied by the delicacy of his position:
*I do not know that my opinions on this great matter are unripe:
but my position is very different from that of Mr. Parnell. He acts
on behalf of Ireland; I have to act for Ireland inclusively, but for
the State. (Perhaps I should rather say think or speak.) [sic.] He has
behind him a party of limited numbers for whom he is a plenipo-
tentiary fully authorised. I have a large party behind me whose
minds are only by degrees opening, from day to day I think, to the
bigness and the bearings of the question, and among whom there
may be what the Scotch call "division courses".
'I must consider my duties to the Government on the one side, to Ireland
as represented by him, on the other.'
He concludes, still in very hypothetical vein:
'Supposing the time had come when the question had passed
legitimately into the hands of the Liberals, I should apprehend
failure chiefly from one of two causes.
*1. If it could be said that the matter had been settled by negotia-
tion with Mr. Parnell before the Tories had given their reply.
'%. If the state of Ireland as to peace, or as to contracts, were
visibly worse than when Lord Spencer left it*